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“ I know, Sir, there have been periods, when there were persons im the country, who would. have 


“« overturned its most excellent constitution; but, thank God, these times are past. 


And tdo be- 


« liewe, that, through the whole of this kingdom, there never was a minute, when the people were 
‘¢ more satished with their Government, or more unauimous in.their deverminfation to support aod 
“ defend it; and itis with some degree of pride, I can say that the chief cause of this happy cflect 


“is the much reprobated treaty of peace. 


Before that, there had for some time prevailed an opi- 


“ pion, that the war might have been sooner termin ‘ted; but now, though it is so spga renewed, 
“ every one is sensible of its injustice on the part of the enemy, and the whale peopte are ieady to 
“ join, heart and hand, in the defence of their King and Country, and, if necessary, to dic in that 


* cause 


1 know, Sir, it was necessary forthe sccourrty of the kingdom, to coptipue, tor some time, 


‘“‘ the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and some others ; but | know that to the peace we 
“ owe the restoration of those valuable bulwaiks of the constitution, and they are not among the 


“ least of its blessings. "———.. wlddington’s Speesh, July 18, 1803. 
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AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 
Lerrer IV. 


Dublin, Nov. 28, 1603. 

Sir,—In my second letter I stated to you 
the conduct of the government of Ireland at 
the time the rebellion breke out. In my 
third 1 endeavoured to ascertain of what 
materials that government was. composed, 
and to inquire ty what acts the sublime 
personages who are now become our rulers 
acquired their right to the description be- 
stowed on them by the Doctor of being 
“ irxly great characters.” But, perhaps, in 
adverting to that * ¢rudy great character,” 
the late chancery pleader, 1 did not do jus- 
tice to the Doctor. Great and little are cer- 
tainly relative terms. And, although by the 
standard of public opinion, or of public ser- 
vice, the true greatness of the late chancery 
p'cader may not appear, yet, whenever an 
intellectual microscope shall be formed of 
such magnifying power as to etiable us to 
ciscover the real extent of the Doctor's own 
Capacity, it tay be foutid that, in a relative 
Scose, between the applauder and the ap- 
}auded, the description of a truly great cha- 
racter given to the latter, may not have 
been misapplied. I have traced these truly 
great characters through the pight of terror ; 
© one not i ; Bee 
vis oa net eat gal Rabe 
| have, however, made ope small omission 
With respect to Lord Hardwicke. It is a 


certain faet, that ap Vi en directed 
50 to do Mr, Fe acthay Soeur an se 
“ome to Dublin on the day of the rebellion, 
‘two o'clock, and that he never attempted. 
cee treat until about five o'clock in the 
Mant When it was the: opinic | 
raden that his : Cs 2m do ; 
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to dine at the Castle.* And here ends the 
military career of Mr, Marsden and his'ex- 
cellency. Of the tendency of their civil 
conduct, afterwards, a few facts will be worth 
your observation) Mr. Marsden, in his 
first fright on the night of the 23d of July, 
had sent off dispatches to London. Of the 
contents of these dispatches we are ignorant; 
bat we may infer something of their es- 
sence from their substantial effects. The 
Briti-h ministry must have acted under the 
infurmatien of these dispatches. Accord- 
ing|-’, bills for the suspension of the Habees 
Corpus Act, and for the establishment of 
martjal law for Lreland, passed through the 
Houses of Parliament in one night. Lord 
Hawkesbury, in bis reply on that night to 
Mr. Windham, used this remarkable expres- 
sion, .‘* A rebellion has broke out in Ire- 
* Jafd more enormous than éver occorred 
‘« before” In Ireland, Sir, the City of 
Dublin was turned into the state of a blocks 
aded town. Syracuse from OT and 
Saguntum from Hannibel were not more 
anxiously watched. Regular troops, yeo- 
manry, ‘general officers, and great guns; 
attornies-@eneral and block houses were all 
in commoti®s. Centripetal and cemtrifngal 
forces in equalimotion, and in) equality of 
counter-action to“each other. Arms, from 
that precipitate revulsion of terror. which 
matks the ague-fit of the mind, were indis- 
criminately put into any hands wheve ton- 

gues could be found to ask for thems To 
pat down this most ‘ évormous tebeHlion,” 

a body of yeomanry were placed on perma. _ 
nent pay end daty, to the amount, in point 

of expense, of above £160,000 per month. 

That this body of yeonasry was called out 

in aid of the regylar force, merely for the 
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purpose of meeting the rebellion, is evident 
from the following circumstance: that at 
this moment, while I am writing, although 
it is the very period at which the landing ot 
a foreign enemy may most probably be ex- 
pected, this body of yeomanry are, almost 
entirely, to be put off permanent duty, and 
to have their pay withdrawn. And, now, 
Sir, if you were to inquire at the Castle of 
Dublin, what had been the occasion of all 
this clatter of preparation, both civil and 
yijlitary, you would be told, ‘‘ indeed there 
“ had been a pispute in Thomas Street 
* in the night of the 23d of July.” Nay, 
Sir, | will venture to assert, that if any per- 
son were now to go to the waiting-room of 
Ivir. Marsden, and were to presume to call 
the bloody transaction of the 23d of July, 
by any other name than “ a dispute in Tho- 
** mas Street,” there is not a follower of 
Mr. Marsden, even to my Lord Licutenant, 
who would not consider him as having 
talked very indecently. Great men are of- 
ten known by little things, and there is one 
circumstavce which is scarcely worth notice, 
but as a trait of character. On the 1st of 
Augast, the bills which had been brought 
into Parliament on the 28th of July arrived 
in Ireland. By that day our “ truly great 
characters” had, in some degree, recovered 
that portion of understanding with which it 


“has been pleased God to endow them, By 


that day they began to perceive the difficul 
ty onder which their conduct had browght 


‘them. Did a rebellion break out? Hav it 


been eight ‘months in preparation? Had 
arms and ammunition for 20,000 men been 


- deposited within half a mile of the Castle of 


Dublin ?. Tf so, were the goverument pre- 
pared? And if not, whit had they been 
deing? Aud ifthey were prepared, why (to 
wie the phrase of Mr. Whiteford's ¢foss 
reading of the tewspapers); did the Lord 
Lieatenant like those Who presenged the 
petition oe Janies's, which “pfissed fire, 
“make of ?' These were Gé@tions which 


thes began to fertient in the understandings 
OOF these" truly ‘yreat characters; and \they 


deemed it wise, ‘in Order td soften as far as 


‘possible the inevitable and crue] answers to 
‘such interte gitories, to withdraw the fact of 
perggment tts fac aS possible, “from the public 






ur'this purpose, the skitl of that tra/y 
ter, the Doctor's lawyer, and of 
'§ attorie¢y-genéral was resorted 


Vou Atid HeCOTAIN ey, in “the phrases’ of the 


Bniations, which were i from ‘the 
y Soaneil on tke ist of August, we can 
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simple term of rebellion is every where 
avoided ; and the act is, in one line, deno. 
mipated a sort of a rebellious insurrection ; 
in another, an outrage; in another, a con. 
spiracy ; in another, a murder. And now, 
by the lapse cf time, the tattle of court ruo- 
ners, and the unqualified and contradictory 
assertions of Mr. Marsden’s attorney-general 
on the trials for high treason, this rebellion, 
said, by my Lord Hawkesbary, to be “ more 
‘© enormous than ever occurred before,” has 
gradually sunk-into a dispute in Thomas 
Street. But it were well if these exertions 
of little cunning reached no farther. What 
I have stated of them, will serve only to ex- 
cite contempt among the grave, and mirth 
among the jesting part of mankind. What 
I have now to touch upon must be done 
with a-delicate hand. 1 will confine my- 
self to a bare narrative of facts, and will 
not presume to give any opinion. As soon 
as the government had fully recovered its 
recollection, a -commission directed to 
five of the judges, issued for the trial of 
those rebels who had been arrested for trea- 
son committed in ‘the county and city of 
Dublin. This commission, having issued 
while the jadges were on circuit, was filled 
up (and very properly filled up) with the 
names of the five senior of those judges who 
were then on the circuits, which were likely 
to terminate at the earliest period of time. 
Such was the reason given by government 
for the particular selection of the jodges 
famed in'that commission, and it certainly 
was a guod'reason. In some time afer this 
cémmitssion had been sitting, it became ne- 
ceésary to issue a new commission for the 
trial of rebels “in the shires of Antrim and 
of Down. In the appointment of this se- 
cond commission, the principle which di- 
recied the selection in the first was not ad- 
hered to. On the contrary, the junter 
judge of the twelve was very anxiously cull- 
ed out, and placed in this sew commission, 
over the beads of a nutber of his seniors. 
This, however, could ‘not, and ought not to 
have given’ offerice to any of those hen 
judges, because, whatever: opinion of in 
the government may have celina the 
such an appoititment,- the ‘opinion oF 1 
present governnient ‘upon auch 2 sae 

(known to be influenced by motives \ “d 
different’ from genefal jiistice) 16 too °° 














tertiprible to'have the s! t effect om 
‘any of “those Yearned jiv fm the pud® 
ined.” "The elreumatdies”thetefor. 
‘ndt at ‘first ‘attefided to. 
“To this city a’ newspaper. 
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bat, in particular deviations, it is known to 
be under the control and immediate direc- 
tion of government. hat 
roth of October last, a pablication appeared, 
which purported to be a charge given by 
the jumior judge above alluded to, to the 
grand jury of the county of Antrim. dn 
this place I beg now to declare, that L am 
far from attempting to assert, that the leara- 
ed judge did pronounce any such charge ; 
and when [ speak of his charge, I request 
vou will understand I mean onty the news- 
paper publication above-mentioned. In the 
newspaper publication the learned judge is 
made to tell the grand jury, that “ through 
‘the well-timed efforis and strenuous exer- 
“ tions of a WISE and ENERGETIC govern- 
“ ment, &c. the progress of such crimes as 
‘+ lately disgraced this country had been ef- 
“ fectually checked.” If the iearned jus- 
tice did make any such assertion, (which I 
am far from supposing) with what amaze- 
ment the grand jury must have received 
such a broadside, poured upon the truth of 
the fact, I cannot, as I was not present, 
know; but I can very well: imagine what 
the feelings of twenty-three well informed 
gentlemen must have been. Their respect, 
and a thorough knowledge of their duty 
would necessarily keep them ‘silent. But 
though mea remain silent under the proper 
awe and control of a court of justice, their 
language only becomes more strenuous 
wheu that restraint is taken off, and they 
meet together in private confidence. They 
who have read the paper to which I have 
alluded, do not scruple to say, that they are 
willing to assent to the language attributed 
to the learned justice, if it shall be admitted 
that the picture of Mr. Marsden wringing 
his hands and calling apon God to help hit, 
when Captain King, of the Lawyers’ Corps, 
forced his way into Mr, Marsden’s presence 
on the night of the 23d of July, be a proof 
of the wisdom aad the energy of govero- 


ment. Lf poor Sir Edward Baker Little- | 
and perhaps stronger observations. 


hales having fallen into hystericks upon see- 
‘ng the unfortunate daughter of Lord Kil- 
warden be a proof of the wisdom and the 
energy of the government. If the retreat of 
the Lord Lieutenant to the Park, there to 
Temaio within cover of the guns of the bat- 
tery, be a proof of the wisdom and the 
fncrgy of the government. If all. these facts 
. evidence of that wisdom and that energy, 
ee they say they will be willing to assent 
the assertion, which the government, in 
en cout Wspaper have attributed to’ the 


admitted that a conspitacyand plot havin 
Custed in vatigus parts of the kingdom sinc 


In that paper of the | 


DECEMBER 10, 





to our liberti 
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the time at which the charge of the learned 
justice is supposed to have been pronounced: 
if committees in actual debate (parily com- 
posed of the King’s militia) having been 
since taken up by the yeomanry, and the 
prisons filled with them, be proof that an 


| © effectual check”: had been, defore, put to 


the crime of rebellion, then they say they 
will assent to the charge attributed to the 
learned justice, But, Sir, suggestion does 
not stop here. Men ask, how could (if the 
learned justice did make any such assertion) 
the learned justice be led to give credit to 
a position which contradicts the evidence of 
the seuses of every man in the kingdom, 
who was present at, or knew any thing of 
the transaction * How could a learned judge 
be supposed to assert that, which no man in 
the kingdom would assert, unless he had 
some reasons of the same ni-.ure as those 
which prevailed on Mr. Marsden’s attorney- 
general, on the trials for high treason, to 
assert something of the same kind? Men, 
Sir, couple the extraordinary selection of the 
learned justice from amongst his fellows, 
with the extraordinary assertion altributed to 
him in a government newspaper, and they 
ask, if he made that assertion, where did he 
get his information? Was he ever in Mr, 
Marsden's audience-room since the night of 
the 23d of July? What passed there? What 
were the pre-disposing causes which in- 
duced government to select particularly that 
learned justice? Could government. have 
foreseen (and if so, by what faculty) that the 
learned justice would have given an instrac- 
tion to the grand jury, so very useful aod so 
very grateful to the. government? What 
night telescope could have been applied to 
the eye of Mr. Marsden, which, through the 
dark womb of things unborn, could have 
enabled htm to perceive through this little 
fature star of praise, springing from the 
creat.ve lips of the learned justice? Here, 
Sir, deeoram ‘towards you and towards the 
Public induces me to be silent as to. other, 
Bat I 
may, I beJieve, add what. men also.say, that 
if it were possible the ermined robe of 
the most awfal» attribute of his Majesty 
should. have been wrapped round the acts 
of Mr. Marsden,.in order to screen them 
ublic . disgrace, we. might 1 

pace ya ing not ogy of a 
erties and to our constitution than 
that which rebellion or invasion could pro- 
And in truth, they say, that except 

en ffects, rebellion and in- 
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very fountain of justice, --- [am compelled 
here by the duty of civility aud respect, to 
turn aside from the general course .of my 
subject, in order to. tak¢ notice of a iciter 
signed Cambricus, which appeared in your 
paper of the :oth instant, Cambricus has 
done me the honour to advert toa sentence 
in a former letter of mine, in which the 
name of Lord Kenyon was mentioned. I 
am not surprised at Cambricus having been 
offended, when he found. his country man 
iuitroduced into such company. I am ready 
to confess, that when ] placed the name of 
Lord Kenyon in that sentence, I ought to 
have added some observatiens to it which I 
am mow. very. sorry were omitted: and, 
though I know my letters were written for 
a good public purpose, and though I think 
they have not been without some effect, yet 
L do, assure <ambricus,. 1 would. almost 
wish they never had been published, rather 
than one line of them should have given of- 
fence to any honest gentleman of Wales, 
But, | ain ready to confess my fault and to 
make atonement; and.when | say so much, 
if Cambricus be a genuine son of St. David, 
Tam certain of his forgiveness. I not only 
agree with Cambricus in every. part of the 
character which he has given of Lord Ken- 
yon, but I will go a liutle further, and | wall 
do so publicly, that in this instance Cam- 
bricus may Cease to compare me with the 
author of the Pursuits of Liicrature, who, 
by the account of Cambricus, corrected in 
private only, the misrepresentation he had 
uttered in, public, Lord Kenyon was a 
man of eminent knowledge as a lawyer, 
He was, besides, a man of remarkable pu- 
tity and singleness of heart; and | make no 
doubt of his.having vow fully experienced 
the truth of that consoling sentence of 
booker * It is not the deepness of their 
‘“oknawledge but the singieness of their 
‘belie! which God accepteth.” But to 
these high acquirements, and to these vir- 
tugus natural disposttions, Lord Kenyon ad- 
ded. one. singular branch of knowledge, 
which is, perhaps,. more rarely possessed 
than.any other. Lord Kenyon knew, or at 
least» acted as if he knew, the precise 
bounds aud. limits of his ewn powers and 
us Own attainments, Cardinal Richelieu 
was avery greatusiatesman: he wished to 
bethought.avery.great poet; and he made 
very bad werses, . Lord Kenyon.was_pei- 
ther, awit. nor a statesman: but he knew 
e »80 he oever became cither 
isc " oF ridiculous, . Whether this 
ist ap, my Lord Kenyon. proceeded 
Setling. Inceal Gone from. 
xemity, turning in 






















upon and viewing itself. (its hardest exer. 
cise) ] cannot; nor is it necessary for me to 
determine... Instead of calling him to the 
high station which he so ably filled, had it 
pleased his Majesty to bless. the western 
neigubours of Cambricus. (who certainly 
owe the honest and warm-hearted princi- 
pality no ill will) with Lord Kenyon for 
their Chancellor; Ican very well conceive 
what Lord Kenyon, in. such a. situation, 
would heve done, and also, what he would 
not have done. From a_rare modesty of 
nature, or from a rare. precision of self. 
knewledge, Lord Kenyon would have act- 
ed with reserve and circumspection, on his 
arrival in a country, with the moral quali- 
ties of the inhabitants. of whieh, and with 
their persons, manners, and individual cha- 
racters and connexions, he must have been 
utterly unacquainted, In. such a country, 
torn with domestic sedition and treason, 
threatened with foreign invasion, and act- 
ing, since the union, undcr.an watried con- 
stitution, if Decter Addingtor had required 
that Lord Kenyon should direct a Cam- 
bridgeshire Eari in aru -his. councils,” 
Lord Kenyon would as. soon, at the desire 
of Lord St. Vincent’s, have undertaken to 


pilot, a.line. of battle ship through the 


Needles. Particularly, the integrily ot 
Lord Kenyon would have shrank from such 
an undertaking, if a condition had been 
added to it that no one nobleman or gen- 
tleman who passessed any rank, estate, of 
connexion in the couniry, should upon any 
account be consulied. His pride would 
have spurned at the undertaking, if be were 
told, that to the Cambridgeshue Earl and 
himself, in (he cares of government, a clerk 
in the seeretary’s office, and a couple ol 
lawyers without political habits, political 
information or honourable connexion, were 
to be joined as assessors, and to be the only 
assessors. And. Lord Kenyon’s pride and 
integrity would: have both. joined in pre- 
venting him from being, himself, the instru- 
ment of introducing such men into @ ay 
net of government, If any one man coulc 
be found, of whom.a young but eahappy 
victim of the justly. oilended laws. of Is 
country, had,,in the moment of his convic- 
tion and sentence, uttered the Jollowing 
apostrophe--——* That..viper4 whom my 
* father,nourished!, He it was from whose 
“ lips I first imbibed, those. principles a 
“ doctrines; which now. by, the'F, sefiecis 


‘+s drag me. to my grave; and bet is who is 


— now brought forward as. my prosecutor, 


| of 
“+. and who by an unbeatd of, exert © 
** the prerogative, : 


“ witha speech iq evidence, the yg #? 
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& of his former friend, when that dying son 
« had produced no evidence, had made no 
« defence, bit,-on the contrary, had ac- 
« knowledged the charge, and had submit- 
« ted to his fate.”’ Lord Kenyon would 
have turned with horror from such a scene, 
in which, although guilt wasan one part to 
he punished; yet in the whole drama, jus. 
tice was confounded, humanity outraged, 
and loyalty insulted. Of Lord Kenyon, 
therefore, (Cambricus must well know) it 
rever could have been: believed, that he 
himself would lead such a character for 
ward, introduce him to the favour of a de- 
ceived Sovereign, clothe him im the robes, 
and load him with the emoluments of office. 
Lord Kenyon must have known that ano- 
ble Duke for having toasted at a drunken 
club, in acommon tavern, toa noisy rab- 
hle, “* the sovereignty of the people,’ was struck, 
by his Majesty’s command, out of the privy 
council, and deprived of all hts offices both 
civil and military. olf therefure, gny man 
were to be found, who,. not at a drunken 
club, or to a brawling rabble, but ina grave 
aid high assembly; not in the character of 
an inebriated toast-master, but in chat-of a 
sober constitutional lawyer, had insisted on 
tie sovereignty of the pearle as a first principle 
of the English law; and had declared, that 
by law an -appeal lay from the deci- 
sion of the tellers of the Houses of Par- 
liament, to that of the “ tellers of the na- 
“ tens” and, that if a particular law were 
disagreeable to the people, however it 
night have been enacted with all royal and 
parhamentary solemnity, meverthiclees, "it 
was not binding, and the people by the ge- 
neral law were exempted from obedience 
to such a partigular law, because the peo- 
ple were the supreme and ultimate judges 
of what was for their own benefit. ——Lord 
Kenyon, if he had been Chancellor‘in any 
kingdom’ in Europe, would have shrunk 
from recommend'ng any.such man to the 
favour of a Monarch, while there yet re- 
mained a shadow of monarchy visible in 
me world If Lord Kenyon had been Chan- 
cellor, he would have applied himself to his 
embenaey duty with’ exemplary diligence. 
on raids probably, have sat in his court 
vanity th ours in each day, Bur, if he did, 
vanity) e Pat Lord Ken} 70 had not any 
aie o never have deleated his la- 
cab i a veing ‘hint to waste two hours 
Det tat outiof each five, tn lawlectares 
PON generak topics (oexcité the wonder of 


the jahior! lawyers atthe ‘extent of his 


Feacting, and to tim/a grave court 6tjudg- 
i er Into a theatre for didadtid exercise. 
od Kenyon would have known that his 
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duty, there, was precise and particular des. 


cision, and not diffuse and elenientary dis- 
cussion. Lord Kenyon, knowing his duty, 
had no one sorry passion Which could lead 
him from the execution of it; and, there- 
fore, by the delay of gratifying any such 
sorry passion no arfear of causes could 
have been accumulated in his court, which 
would have starved the bar, and harassed 
the suitor. It was said of Lord Kenyon 
that he loved money. If so, hé loved his 
own money only, and not the money of any 
other man. Lord Kenyon therefore, as 
Chancellor, never would have made any 
rule or order by the effects of which, the 
secretary of a Master of the Rolls would be 
deprived of all fees, for the purpose of 
throwing all those fees into the hands of 
the secretary to the Chancellor, the better 
to enable that secretary to discharge the 
pension of some unknown annuitant onhis 
official profits. The mild spirit of Lord 
Kenyon would have remembered, that in 
this age of toleration every’ man’s con- 
science was his own while he’ obeyed the 
laws. Lord Kényon, therefore, never would 
have fixed upon a nobleman of ancient 
blood, and of a loyal and a gallant'spirit to 
insult and rate in tedious: letters om points 
of controversial ‘doctrine... Innocent as 
Lord Kenyon was, he would not have dis- 
played his ignorance of the world by attack- 
ing his superiors with’ his knowledge of ‘the 
Council of Constance. Lord Kenyon would 
not have made his labours ridiculous, and 
his rank contemptible by any such  sillyin- 
terferénce. Cambritus has obverved; that 
Lord Kenyon was apt to indalge hiniself in 
a super-abundance of quotations from the 
Classics: From having ipdulged mysé}t a 
little in the same sort of exercise, it'ls mot 
probable that I should /have'censired such 
a practice in his lordship. If Lord Kenyon 
had been tempted by such a man as Dsetor 
Addington to play the politician, the classi- 
cal recollections of his lordship might have 
been of some use to him.’ He might have 
remembered many observations, which 
would have shewed him the vast difference 
between Yhe mind ofa statesman and the 
cases of a lawyer. Of Cicero's opinion of 
the lawycrs he would have recollected. 
Primo aignitas in tan tenui scleainih quiet patest 
ese? res enim sant parvit, prope int singutis: lites 
riss _—_ inter jiunctionilus verb am vecipretdl.\ame 
And again. 4? aiunt it Greattti ar ius bos 
auledis esse gui ‘cithagsedi Sheri ton protuertht 5 sie 
+ 
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wenichant Oratores novi, Siulti, Adolescentult, 
Causidic:. If Lord Kenyon had extended 
his reading to modern classics he would 
have found in his own language, and of his 
own time, the'opinion with respect to law- 
yers, of a man whose theorems of political 
science time is, every day, demonstrating by 
the awful diagram of events.——-OF the 
lawyers, Mr. Burke says, * It cannot have 
“ escaped observation, that when men are 
* too much confined to professional and 
* faculty habits, and, as it were, inveterate 
* inthe recarreit employment of that nar- 
“ row circle, they are rather disabled than 
“ qualified for whatever depends on the 
“ knowledge of mankind, on experience 
* in mixed atlairs, on a comprehensive con- 
* nected view of the various complicated 
* atid ‘external interests which go to the 
* formation of that multifarious thing called 
“a state.” If therefore, Lord Kenyon’s 
eonsciousness had not checked him in his 
political andertakings, his favourite authori- 
ties (a string of authorities his friend Serjeant 
Hill would have called them, reaching from 
the first gird war to the first regicide 
war) would have stopped his career. But, 
if Lord Kenyon could not have been stop- 
ped from intérmeddling in political affairs, 
either by the check of internal conscious- 
ness, or by the weight of external autho- 
rity, still however, although he might not 
have been indued with that sagacit y, which 
would have impoweréd him previously, and 
at a distance, to see what was right, yet he 
possessed that native honesty which would 
have enabled him, near at hand, to feel what 
was. wrong.——Lord Kenyon, therefore, 
never would have submitted to make part 
of a government where, while the Prince of 
his beloved Wales, considering the pressure 
of the times, papal withdrew his just 
demarids on the public purse, and retired 
from the righttul dignity of his state to the 
shade of private life, the revenues of a 
kingdom of his ‘father were wasted in 
prerile amusements to gratify the inane 
mind of a subject, whose vacancies of con- 
templation must be filled; sometimes by a 
net house and sometimes by a new garter. 
Lord Kenyon, re not a soldier, had 
common sense enough to perceive that th 
imust-be either folly ot falsehood, or both, in 
Hing out, in aid of a regular army, a 
vanry at the Shek. of one hundred 
Mqusand pounds per month, for 
mali “regen ea 
te ei sarap Ren enyon never would 
aye submitted to have been responsible as 
ainet Minister, fora measure either of 
of abstirdity.’ The professional 









pride and the inborn honour of Lord Kep. 
yon, would never have suffered him to ep. 
ter into‘a combination to sap, by underhand 
means, the independence of his brethren 
the judges. He neverwould have suffered 
the great seal in his hands to be used for the 
purpose of garbling the bench, in order to 
gratily those who might be contented pub- 
licly to eulogize that government, which 
privately they must have despised. Nor 
would he have employed any of his leisure 
in searching into offices for practices, by 
which he might harass the domestic ar- 
rangements of others, whose pride and 
whose integrity would not bend to his 
views; and thus double the vigour of his at- 
tack by practising on the hopes of some, and 


endeavouring to work upon the fears of 


others. I fear, Sir, I must have trespassed 
on your patience in endeavouring to atone 
for my fault, and to pacify the just resent: 
ment of ‘Cambricus, by stating what cen- 
duct my-Lord Kenyon, upon a fair computa- 
tion of his character, would/have pursued, 
and what conduct he would have avoided. 
If the anger of Cambricas should not yet be 


appeased, I beg, Sir, you will assure him of 


my readiness still to go on, and ‘to gratify 
him to the utmost extent of his desires.—— 
Iam, Sir, yours, JUVERNA. 


Lerrer III. 
FROM A CONTINENTAL OBSERVER. 


Hamburgh, Nov, 4, 1803. 

Srr,—In my former lettérs, I examined 
the two first questiors which I’ had propos 
ed; and concluded by deciding both in the 
affirmative. I unfolded to you, generally, 
the reasons which induced me to think: 
ist, that if the proposition of your corres- 
pondent, Inquisitor, for re-establishing the 
French monarchy in the person of Lous 
XVIIL. were successful, i¢ would be essen- 
tially advantageous to Great Britain: (3 
thing, indeed, which appears so certain that 
I am almost ashamed of having doubted it) 
and 2dly, that such a measure 1s feasible ; 
not that it is infallible, and still Jess that 't 
is hazardous, but that if it be well conduct- 
ed, it must be successful, I will now pro- 
eced to inquire, whether, if it be both de- 
sirable and practicable, there is any reason 
to suppose that Great Britain will attempt 
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The nature of the present war, however, 
and the nature of the hostilities with which, 
both the government and the people of 
Great- Britain are threatened, have, unques- 
tionably, restored every tittle of the right 
which she surrendered at the peace of 
Amiens. Besides, itis universally acknow- 
ledged, that the right which one nation has 
of interfering in the internal affairs of ano- 
ther, though generally contrary to reason 
and equity, is perfectly justifiable, when 
founded on the sacred duty of self-preser- 
vation.———The general character of the 
English appears to me to be diametrically 
opposite to the versatility of the French. 
hqually attached to their prejudices and 
their manners, the English are, taking every 
thing into. consideration, less a'tered than 
any other people in Europe. They travel 
more than all others; and yet thev return 
to settle themselves down again in their 
island, and are, at the day of their death, as 
completely English, as when they left the 
university. One of the characteristic traits 
of their mode of thinking, is, chat France is 
at all times, and in every respect, the oppo- 
site scale of the balance. An Englishman 
carries his rivalry in his blood, whiie a 
Frenchman only feels it on temporary oc- 
casions, atid in casual fits. To reconcile 
Englishmén to the design of promoting the 
welfare of Frasice, it will, therefore, be ne- 
cessary to change the natural and long esta- 
blished notions of the majority of the peo- 
ple; a task, which I confess, appears, at 
first, to be almost hopeless, Let me not be 
supposed, however, to regard Englishmen 
as a race of intractable beings. The excess 
of that natural rivalry which must exist be- 
tween tWO Opposite powers, is more mode- 
rate, 19 proportion as they are equally 
powerful. The English are, perhaps, bet- 
ter acquainted with their own interest than 
any other people, but they are also more 
reasonable and more just; and, generally, 
are not insensible to sentiments of genero- 
‘ity and hutmanity.——IF this be the case, 
why should not a true Englishman, who is 
made up of patriotism, at once, lay aside 
all his haughty jealousy and adopt the 
Most Certain, the most expeditious, and the 
most honourable means @ ‘saving his coun- 
try. I repeat it, of saving his country ; 


for while France is subject to any revolt- 


tionaty system whareygr, she will be the 
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‘and commercial part of Europe is compel 


plan, Te was dictated by, . 













by ties so essential, so numerous, and so 
various, that she may always be annoyed 
by it, without any direct attack, Her 
power or her commerce is constantly af- 
fected by the propitious or adverse events, Es 
which are perpetually and rapidly occurring 
there; and this political sensibility autho- 
rises the pretensions which she naturally 
makes to influesce the affairs of the Conti- 
nent, and the discontent which she feels 
when any attempt is made to exclude her. 
lf we investigate the subject closely, we 
shall perceive that it is not France which 
England is called upon to defend. It is 
the revolution which is to be dreaded; and nN 
France is its potent instrument, an instru- bik ¢3 
ment which we cannot break, but which we / Nib i} 
may tear from the malignant: hand that Wak 
wields it. In his fourth letter,.your cor- Bits ¢7% 
respondent has very justly defined the dis- aaa 
tinction which exists between the for- re 
mer rivalry, and the .present animosity of A 
the two countrics: Butif the. revolution ee 
be once deprived of the support of France, f 
its power will begin to decay; other na- my 
tions that wish to escape its 1fluence will 
unite against it, and Kugland will pot. be hak 
the only power to rejoice in its defeat. 
The first object in the eyes of all Enplishe 
men is undoubtedly, and indeed. very justly, 
the welfare of his country. In this case 
the welfare of his country, is inseparable 
from the maintenance of Christianity, and 



























































the happiness of society, not only in Eng- ec si 
land, but in every other part of the civilized , ee 
world. What noble morives for men of mais) 
honourable souls; and what a splendid.ob- mi 


ject for a nation emulous of true glory! At 
the very moment when France is leapuing 
the whole Continent against Engiand ; 
when she has shut her out from the com- 
merce of Europe, and has threatened to 
catry fire and sword into the very, heart 
of her territories; } ngland, rising Superior 
to her menaces, uudertakes to reantmate arid 
encourage terrified and degraded Europe ; 
and, having delivered her rival from chains, 
compels herto become her friend! Such ven- 
geance would be, at once, the wisest poucy 
and the greatest benefit. The maritime 


to submit to, and to bless ihe sway. whiel 
England exercises over the seas. ae ‘are 
the consequences. of a plan which, every 
thing calls for, aad which ne com- 
pensate. Let not Inquis 
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avow and pursue ir; and af -I were a 
Frenchinan, I would, for the rest of my life, 
be the friend of England, whom I ever re- 
gard as my benetact:ess and my deiiverer. 
These being my s:ntiments and my feelings, 
I do not hesitate to avow, that there 1s 
every probability that England will adopt a 
measure, in which success 1s so certain, and 
advantage so apparent.——Let us now pro- 
ceed to the fourth subject of inquiry, which 
is: whether there is any appearance that 
the powers of the Continent will aid or op- 
pose such a plan ?——If the French mo- 
marchy is to be restored, it is not by the 
powers of the Continent that the restora- 
tion will be effeeted. JI do not mean to 
speak here of their intentions; but I do not 
scruple to say, that, in that respect, they are 
not what they ought tobe. Such is my opi- 
nion; but the facts and the reasonings upon 
which that opinion is founded, I hope you 
will excuse me for not detailing. France 
will always, and in every case, suspect the 
honourableness of their views, and the sin- 
cerity of their co-operation. As Great- 
Britain offers no other real source of jea- 
lousy for France, than her naval superiority, 
she would, I think, if she were:to propose 
or inspire both France and the powers 
of the Continent, with more confidence ; 
bur, what would contribute more especial!y 
to that confidence, would be, the publicity 
of her discussions and resolutions; which 
would effectually remove all doubt and dis- 
trust relative to the realiry and honesty of 
her design, as well as of the engagements she 
would make in the face of Europe. Her 
situation, the nature of her power, the na- 
ture of her government, her wealth, her 


qualify her, better than any other power, 
for becoming the grand mover and director, 
at a crisis $o important. On the Continent, 
however, she possesses only an indirect in- 
fluence ;.and, therefore, France will, as I 
before hinted, be the only direct instrument 
in effecting her wwn deliverance. In my 
opinion, when the atrempt is to be made, 
he force of events will reuder it necessary 
that t should be so. But if i were possi- 
ble that the restoration should be completed 
thout the interference of any foreign sol- 
cher, on the territories of France, it would, 
tedly be better ; and, in that case, 

yar b mak — ai England would 
SINT alr,—— Bur although an. active 
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merchants as well as to the army and the 
fleet. If 1 were an Englishman I would - 


credit, and. the extent of her conngxions . 
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chine, whose perpetual jarrings always 
thwart its object, be nor deemed necessary ; 
it does not follow that the acquiescence, 
the countenance, the favour, the suppor:, 
and even the aid of those powers, are not 
objects of the greatest importance. It thcy 
should oppose it, either Spenly or secretly, 
they wall increase the obstacles to its exe- 
cufion, and, perhaps, prevent its accom- 
plishment; but if, on the contrary, they 
should be favourable, how numerous and 
how great will be the means which every 
one of ‘hem can bring to its support! Eng. 
land will, then, have to combine these vari- 
ous means, and to direct the operation of 
the whole: a plan of proceeding, more 
troublesome, perhaps, but, certainly, infi- 
nitely more effectual, than the jasring and 
incongruous efforts of an unwieldy coali- 
tion, And if, under such circumstances, 
any one of those powers should happen to 
abandon her, her plan need not be imter- 
rupted; fur the aid which she receives from 
the others will not be at. all lessened. 
Things which it is the business of every 
one to do, are generally neglected; but it 
done at all, are always ill done. If they re- 
quire any trouble or any difficulty, each 
leaves them for another, and if there be any 
errors, each blames his neighbour. There 
is neither unity of design, nor co-operation 
of measures; but each pursues his own 
course to accomplish his own object,—— 
Let us now endeavour to discover what 
part it is likely that the powers of the Con- 
tinent will adopt relative to’ this grand mea- 
stre. There are three courses for them to 
take: to remain neuter; to declare in fa- 
vour of England; and, to declare against 
her. As Ne their neutrality, which is so 
generally delusive, and, indeed, so frequent- 
ly hostile, ir would, in this case, be less to 
be relied upon than ever. | In fact, 118 1- 
possible to suppose it could exist for any 
length of time. They would all have so 
deep an interest in’ av affair of such great 
moment, that they could not remain mrel 
tive spectators of the scene. | Kach would, 
perhaps, endeavour, at first, to assume | 
mask of neutrality, but necessit would “ad. 
compel her to lay it aside ———What woule, 
then, be the consequences; a 





nd what would 
be the part which they would take a 
there’ a single person in E land, or, a 
deed, any where else, who supposes t 
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cares at peace with her, neutral states, de- 
states at p me 

pendent states, atfiliated states, conquered 
states, and indemnified and. indemmifying 
states, all, all entertain but.ohe opinion 
and but one feeling conceraing republican 
France; and what that,opinion and.that 
feeling are, nO person need to be told. The 
icalousy which existed .tewards ancient 
France terminated. with, the monarchy, and 
even the remembrance of it has been oblire- 
rated by the more powerful sentiments 
which the conduct of modern France has 
produced, The secret wishes of the cabi- 
nets and of the hearts of every king on the 
Continent will, therefore, be tor the restor- 
ation of the monarchy: but I fear that the 
mean and sneaking policy of the age will not be 
much disposed, openly and frankly, to aid ir. 
Every step, however, which it takes,in its 
career, will increase its vigour; and the 
strongest. power will, naturally, be the first 
to decide on the conduct which it may be 
necessary for her to pursue, All will be 
interested in its success; and those whom 
particular circumstances may have deter- 
mined to remain neutral, and even those 
who may be compelled to espouse the cause 
of the French government, will be con- 
stantly hoping for the time whea they may 
become the declared friends of the monar- 
chy. But the moment that Europe sees the 
least prospect of the success of the enter- 
prize, the universal wish will be in its fa- 
vour; and it will then be ambition of all 
to contribute zealously and eflectually to 
its promotion. There is, however, one dif- 
ficulty which, in my opinion, will not be 
very easily removed ; and which, in the ca- 
binets of some of those ‘powers, will. be a 
great obstacle in the way of their good 
wishes. Ifthe congress, proposed by your 
correspondent, should be formed, it ought 
to adjust, not only the affairs of France, but 
those of Europe. Its great object will be 
to restore order, to re-establish the balance 
of power, and to secure the rights of each 
state. It will, undoubtedly, be diflicule to 
fix the standard by which France is to in- 
demnify the various erates which she has 
injured, and to restore to each an equiva- 
lent for the losses which it may haye sus- 
tained. This is the only consideratien 
Which makes me hesitate in the opinion, 
which I should otherwise have formed, of 
the favourable disposition of the powers of 
the Continer; : and this it is which makes 
me dubious ot the answer which should be 
Siven to the fourth question.———I have 
bow gone through the subjects which I 
Propored to investigate; an+ the result is, 
*0 answer to che first question, that it is un- 
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deniable ; to the second, that it is apparent 3 
to the third, that it is probable ; and to the 
fourth, that ic is: doubtful. I am, &cy 
&e. &e. 
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ON THE CAVALRY, 


S:r,———A midst. the. farcical exhibitions 
of military pantomime, which the, corps of 
volunteers are now performing before the 
public, under the management. of. his Ma- 
jesty’s servants, has it ever been, consider- 
ed to what lengths of dangerous absurdity 
this ludicrous mania, may carry, the nation; 
to what desperate extremes this. frenetic 
infatuation may lead the country ?—--Yet 
every hireling and unprincipled newspaper 
daily teems with the most fulsome and dis- 
gusting panegyric on the appearance, dis- 
cipline, and martial ardour which pervades 
these heroic defenders of, the wountry,— 
Every day we are amused with, elaborate 
narrations of brilliant operations performed 
by one or other of these distinguished 
corps, which, dividing themselves, or op- 
posed to some others of equal celebrity, ro- 
presenting an invading foe, enter open the 
execution of all the various moyements and 
desultory finesse, which advancing and re- 
treating bodies completely versant\ and ex~ 
perienced in the difficult aad enterprising spi- 
rit of petite guerre, may be supposed to, prac- 
tise. ———W ith what flaming enthusiasm may 
we not read of ianumenable feats of gallantry 
achieved. in these daring rencounters, which 
would hava.graced the most gasconading pe- 
riod of republican chivalry. Here a des- 
perate line of protended pikes or bristling 
bayonets iotrepidly braved or forced; there 
a tremendous volley of blank cartridges given 
or received with the most cool and undaunt- 
ed fortitude. On every side, the admirable 
skill and magnanimity displayed . by their re- 
spective commandants ancddeaders ; the hand- 
some and patriotic addresses of thanks from 
some noble and judicious spectator, expres- 
sive of the astonishment with which 
have so proudly witnessed the almost incre- 
dible performance of these incomparable 
corps, flash upon our optics. ——We are next 
presented with some warmr congratulation 
and complimentary eulogrums on govern~ 
ment, for the pateriial interest it has taken, 
both in the wise: institation and: admirable 
organization of this inimitable system of de~ 
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feace; the consecrated and immortal: palla~ 
diuay of our laws, Poa esta pater 
tion! The whole of this dramatic divertise= 
ment, ingeneral, concin vith asumpt 

and cunstitutional dinner, / atten 
pious libations, im which ve he: 
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pledged by these gallant warriors, in the 
warmth of their convivial zea), immortal 
glory to Old Engiand; whilst. at the same 
time, the impious Cogsican and his invading 
myrmidons are solemnly devoted to destruc- 
tion, should he profanely dare,to tread the 
hallowed sod of hereditary freedom. Lt is 
time, however, that this pageant mockery of 
playing at soldiers should cease solely to oc- 
cupy men's minds: sufticient time has been 
given for the fascinations of novelty; and 
the regular army, which has lain so long in 
the beck ground, should claim some atten- 
tion from the public.—— Those who are ac- 
customed to read, in the fungous produc- 
tions of the daily newspapers, these incessant 
repetitions of volunteer mummery, would 
almost be persuaded to believe, that the corps 
of volunteers constitute the only military de- 
fence in the kingdom, and that such a thing 
as the existence of. a regular army in the 
country, was the mere fancifal and illusory 
vision of a waking dream. Let us then, for 
8 moment, attempt to undeceive th¢ public: 
the present conjuncture of alfairs so critical- 
ly and dangerously important every hour to 
the nation, imperiously calls its most serious 
atiention to the actual condition of our re- 
golar forces, but more especially to that of 
the cavalry. - —The ovany distinguished and 
important services which the British cavalry 
have rendered to their country, both on our 
continental expeditions, and on every other 
eccasion, should sufficiently have instructed 
us how to appreciate the value and inestima- 
ble advantages which our safety must essen- 
tially derive, at this moment, from having a 
numerous and well appointed body of them 
ready for immediate disposal.——Must not, 
then, the most superficial and uninformed 
observer, be justly struck with the utmost 
surprise and alarm, when he looks upon the 
present miserably reduced and defective 
seale of the war establishment of our cavalry 
forces?——And yet no country in Europe 
possesses. more abundact and natural means 
for the raising and maintaining a numerous 
cavalry than the United Kingdom of the 
Britsh Islands; whether we consider the 
national valour,-the activity, constitution- 
al vigour, and intelligence of the men, the 
velocity, strength, figure and docility of the 
horses; and yet there is no country in the 
world which can appoint its cavalry in that 
aperio excellence of style in which the Bri- 
Biments might be, were thie liberal al- 
Fanted to the colonels of regiments 
&, justly appropriated, and ade- 
nded on that branch of service. 
nite. br; shall merit a future in- 
——The impolitic, nay, absurd 
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measure of reducing: the cavalry on the late 
unfortunate suspension of hostilities, (for 4 
peace it never could with proptiety be de- 
nominated) is one. of those splendid’and im. 
memorable proofs (amongst a thousand 
others,) which our present enlightened and 
heaven-born administration has given of its 
transeendant talents, of its infallible and con- 
summate wisdom: but, then this was to be 
considered a very important branch ef the 
ceconomical regimen to be adopted in the pa- 
cifice code; and which has heen pursued 
with such singular and incalculable adyan- 
tages to the public.—-— On the resumption, 
however, of the present struggle, an augmen- 
tation of the regular forces fortunately oc- 
curred to, and was sagaciously determined 
upon by government; but how were the 
proposed numbers required to complete these 
augmentations to be raised? Were any pro- 
bable means whatever adopted by which this 
could be accomplished ?——Cireular orders 
for recruiting were indeed issued; but, un- 
less the mere announcing of his Majestys 
pleasure for this purpose, together with the 
annexed signature of the Secretary at War, 
possessed the extraordinary and supernataral 
powers of Pompey's foot, (who; boasted he 
could conjure up with it in a moment, by 
stamping on the ground, a legion of heroes) 
I know not by what other. means, which were 
adopted, the army could be recruited! For by 
a quixotical combination of the most singu- 
lar inconsistencies, government appears to 
have adopted one of the best concerted and 
effectual measures imaginable, completely to 
annihilate, in the same breath, that very re- 
cruiting service, the interests of which it af- 
fected to have so warmly and paternally at 
heart. Did not the embodying of the mili- 
tia, and the formation of its supplementary ; 
were not the battalions,of reserve, and the 
r-noyation of yolunteer associations; were not 
all these wise and, admirable expedients for 
the defcnce of the country most consistently 
adopted at the same time? In order to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of men for the regu 
lated quotas, what liberal, pay. extravagen, 
bounties were not offered for substitutes 

Bounties from 25 to 50 guineas! And even 
notwithstanding this, the militia end reser¥¢ 
battalions are, at this moment, pot above ths 
thirds completed; so. tely gahaart 

is the country, of that wg fy its population 


a) 


vices, (admitting the legislatfve exemption 
of these (omultuary hordes of 0 2 
ycleped volunteers).—-——-4_ 
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reparable injury which they have done tothe 
reguiar service, by the shameful and dastard~ 
ly evasion of performing those duties, which, 
without the law of exemption, they would 
have been compelled ‘to, either by personal 
services, or at least by virtue of substitates - 
but, as this subject has been so’ ably and ju- 
diciously treated by the Editor of the Po/ti- 
cal Register, 1 shall, at present, decline any 
further comments upon them than what 
must necessarily occur in prosecuting my ob- 
servations relative to the recruiting of the 
cavalry.——— When we compare the con- 
temptibly small and penurious bounties al- 
lowed by government in order to recruit the 
regiments of the line, with the enormously 
large and unprecedented bounti¢s given for 
filling up the militia and battalions of re- 
serve, it would almost appear that govern 

ment, either considered the augmentation of 
the line a8 comparatively trifling and unim- 
portant, and that their services could not 
be sufficiently confided in; and that every 
thing should yield to their favourite system 
of national defence, the volunteers, &c.: or, 
otherwise, they have betrayed the most cri- 
minal neglect in the proper application of, 
as well as the most unpardonable ignorance 
of the resources of the country: or would up- 
wards of six months have been indolently 
suffered to elapse befor the first augmenta- 
tion of the regular troops ‘has even partially 
been completed ? Notwithstanding, the most 
sigantic and formidable preparations which 
the enemy has inéessantly been making in 
order to accelerate and mature his plans 
lor invading our coasts. The fzilure of that 
selfish expedient’ of government which was 
resorted 10, ‘on the appointment of effective 
captains to those troops which were pre- 
Hers 2 held by field officers, requiring those 
leulenants * and Gornets who were to suc- 
= to the vacancies by promotion, to pro- 
the degre of tari to which, they wer 
respectively to succeed p aah bh wd sft 
ciently convinced thee note ; fect nidhe 
and unproductive is the: vel ae ere 
rites a tis the present mode of re 

tisfiad 4 © cavalry.——- Tam perfectly sa- 
ly ad ae every means were most strenuous- 
an oy “ rs those officers who Were sent 
eated - pte to recruit for their re- 
fail westiey $, o that in addition to the 
beral some fj nt A ene os 
weretipen aun . cir Own private purses 
pains ye 1, “and the most indefatigable 
itinnatd We Fase der etipalated quotas 
othe ibed” period. —— Notwith- 
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standing all these means, however, it was 
found absolutely impracticable to accomplish 
their object. The ultimate view was aban- 
doned, and the promotions took place, be- 
cause government could no longer conceal 
the fear of national reproach which they 
justly apprehended, in suffering field officers 
of nameless importance to retain the holding 
of troops, which (among a thousand other 
hoary headed abuses in the service) ought 
long ago to have been relinquished, and the 

laces filled up by meritorious and efficient 
officers. But the timid and temporising 
system which Virginias has remarked to 
have a meridian ascendancy at the Horse- 
Guards and the War-Office, sufficiently 
accounts for the languid and procrastinating 
steps followed on this occasion’ as well as in 
every thing else of the simplest utility, or of 
a regenerating tendency.._— Before the first 
auginentation was in general completed, or 
that of the second: partially begun, another 
order comes out for the formation of two ad- 
ditional troops to each regiment. This or- 
der is worded with extreme caution, but 
vaguely conditional, although the tenor of it 
appears essentially to correspond with that 
issued for the recruiting men for the effective 
captaincies; and, it is evident, must be ate 
tended with equal success. Five weeks 
scarcely remain to complete the required 
numbers, and yet it may be confidently at- 
firmed, that scarce twenty men per regiment 
at an average have hitherio been raised to- 
wards effecting this; notwithstanding the 
unremitting exertions of tht officers, and 
numerous recruiting pariies sen’ dut for this 
purpose. As it is perfectly evident that half 
the number of men required for the stipu- 
lated aggregate of 160 cannot be raised; is 
it to be expected that the avgnréntation of 
two additional troops will take place? And 


that those officers at present employed to 
raise men for this purpose’will succeed. to 


their appointments, in the same manner as 
those officers who recruited for the effective 
captaincies succeeded, notwithstatiding they 
failed in raising their stipulated’ quotas? It 


need not here be stated, shonld the aygmens: 


tation not take p'ace, and'those officers now 
recruiting not succeed to their appoiitments 
what serious injtry ard: peconiaty loss they 


must inevitably sustain in Consequence of the __ 


large sums which they have indostriously 


expended in their endesvours to procure men, . 
over and above the fall bounties’ aHéwed by 
government.’ ‘As there is ho provision whats, 





ever made for the reimbursed 
of those high extra-contiigeat exp 
mttst necessarily incor on this 
they have such complicated diff 
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counter, and to oppose their success. It 
shall now be attempted to explain the impe- 
rious necessity of an effective augmentation 
of the cavalry immediately taking place, and 
to point ovt the o ly remaining resources in 
the country by which-this can possibly be ac- 
complished. ‘That the present low esta- 
blishave nt of the eavairy may be attributed to 
a mis aken and ji-founded opinion of go- 
vernment, with regard to the very limited 
wtiliiy of their operations in a country like 
this so intersected and enclosed, may be safc- 
ly affiiined.— — A more dangerousidea iike- 
wise, generally prevails, that the invading 
enemy will confide entively to their infauiry 
for success; as they neither are possessed of, 
or can employ means to transport their ca- 
valry: But tet us for a moment examine 
these two important considerations. —— With 
regard to the very lintted use of which ca- 
valry can be in an enclosed and intersected 
country jike this, it must certainly be ad- 
mitted, that their operations in line can sel- 
dom be employed to such effectual advan- 
tage, as might be expected in a free open 
cumpaign country, upinterapted with hedges 
and other agricultural feaces, which chagrin 
and diversity rich enitivated plains; but as 
experience sufficiently demonstrates, that the 
essential use of cavalry is not merely contined 
to situations where they can act in line, but 
that equally important services are more fre- 
quently derived from them in detached bo- 
dies, on which kind of services dating the 
course of the most active campaign, the most 
Sighal advantages have been gained from 
them; itis from such operations in separate 
and deiavhed bodies, that we may anticipate 
the most fortunate employment of them on 
the eveut of: being called out against the in- 
vading enemy. Independent of cavalry in- 
dispeasibly forming the advanced and rear 
guards of ceolumos, furnishing the advanced 
posts and patroles of communication, and 
their being constantly employed in scouring 
aod reconnoitring the country, without con - 
sidering the important dutics of escorting 
foraging perties; covering the artillery, and 
turoishipg goards for the amaunition, for 
© 'waggons of the commissary department, 
and thespeneral baggage of the army; in all 
of Which @ccasions they are coustanily em- 
ployed.on active service ; a number of others 
equally: momentous might be enumerated, 
the careand execution of ail which is con- 
8 ‘ta the cavalry ; and without the ne- 
)@id-and co-operation of which, an 
army.oi infantry, even supporied by the finest 
arittery in the world, according.tv the prin- 
eiples at mhedern Warfare, would soon be an- 
Rihilated.—Was it consistent with the cir- 
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cumscribed limits of this paper, I mighs 
mention the formidable and dangerous «,. 
monstrations which a few squadrons only of 
horse can make, when hanging pon aq 
threatening the flanks of a bine ot infantry 

unsupported by cavalry. How peculiarly 
gailing and harassing they are to columns of 
a march, by their intrepid ardour anu inde. 
fatigable activily, attacking and intercep:ing 
the enemy's convoy, destroying avd culting 
off their chain of communication, &e. all of 
which indispensable services could not possi. 
bly be accomplished, without s well mount. 
ed and numerous cavalry, But we are only 
hitherto considering their use in a pariiat 
view. However. highly their services must 
be estimated in detached bodies, ‘hey can 
likewise, in this country, be employed upon 
all those grand operations, of which exten- 
sive lines are susceptible. We are not to 
confine our ideas merely to the narrow limits 
of the marshy interrupted coasts of Essex or 
Suffolk, when an assailable chain of seve- 
ral hundred miles in extent presents itselt 0 
a bold and enterprising enemy, Could not 
our gallant cavalry act with the most com- 
bined advantage on the downs of Sussex or 
Dorset? And should the enemy successiully 
penetrate. into. the country upon the eastern 
coast, where could there be a finer place for 
cavalry to act than on that grand theatre of 
our equestrian amusement, Newmarket, and 
iis vicinity for several miles round: And 
should they attempt to invade our Coasts, UD. 
supported by cavalry, would it not be a most 
prudent and eligible measure. to let thea 
penetrate thus far into the interior, a d,by 4 
jud:cious maneavre, insensibly cause them \o 
concentrate their strength near such a pice, 
where our cavalry, by its irresistible and over: 
whelming impetus, in one decisive battle conld 
armihila‘e the whole invading host.—— hiat 
the enemy, however, could ever entertain 
the idea of making a_setious and effectual 
impression on this country, io their sysic™ 
of attack, without the powerful and wdise 
pensable aid’ of cavalry, is by no means either 
probable or consistent with awell concer'e 

plan of operations. An advancing evaed , 
whose constant and determined object }s 4 
tack and conquest, without very peculiar a 
ceptions indeed, never can acl oops! 
without the sovereign aid of cavalry 4 te 
this has keen Jaid down as an ax'ow) nih 
most able and experienced genetals.— ts 
have, hewsver, the most indubitable pee 
that a very powerful force of cavalry are - 

tined by ihe enemy: for this expeditiom lt 
aye at this moment assembled upon tie On” 
if order (0 co-operate with shen een. 

force (00, which, im point of mumbct®, 8" 
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resent a very formidable oppasition to all 
he regular ca valry:which we could assemble 
al this moment, either at one or more places 
ofattack. ‘The means of transporting them 
are not more impracticably difficult. than 
those for thy infantry; as, equally cautious 
aud vigilan measures adequate tothe mag- 
nitude of their importance, will certainly be 
taken, in order to effect their disembarkation 
on ovr shores, I come now, succinctly, to 
poiat out the very disproportionate ditte- 
rence Which at present exists between our 
cavalry aod infantry foree; a driter 
which most imperiously requires to be régu- 
lary adjusted, and the proporiion relatively 
established. ——I1n examining the total num- 
ber of batialions which compose-our tufantry 
force, comprehending foot guards, lime, and 
West India regiments, garrison battalions and 
battalions of reserve, not including the ar- 
tllery foreign corps now raising, we find the 
amount to be 172 battalions, were all of 
which completed to their present establish- 
ments, would make an army of 149,000 etf- 
fciive. ‘he. militia of the United King- 
doms compose 130 battalions, which, if com- 
picted to their establishment, would produce 
upwards of 112,000 etfective: the whole of 
these, viz. infantry of the line and militia, 
onitimg the odd hundreds, compose a grand 
toial of 201,000 etiective men. The total 
namber of our cavalry regiments is 34, which 
produces, according to the present establish- 
ment, a total of @enly 24,793 effective men. 
Lhose regiments which compose 130 squa- 
rons, if properly distributed, would not 
fomish the proportion of one squadron to two 
Sattaiions, which is a most glaring dispro- 
portion for any kind of efficient service. 
Krom the above calculations, which are only 
Made according to the respective establish- 
ments of cavalry regiments and battalions ; 
we find the present:existing proportion of the 
former with the latter, to be the immense one 
of one-fifth in place of one third; which 
ought to be at least the proportion of an ef. 
licient force of cavalry. The continental 
powers have been of late-so. sensible of the 
ae aeinvoniege which an army pos- 
Ri ee . umerous .cavalry,. that 
late. fie ba aan rae attention appears of 
beneehiat ss y irected, to this important 
ot Service; a8 witness. the immense 
SMentation which the Prussians are about 
hah —— By: returns which 
fice, of the ” 3 clivered into the War-Of- 
cavalry, (whiel —— number of volunteer 
maney) 7 ch 1 presame includes the yeo- 
Pata Statement is laid down to be 
Soom 000. And hence, probably, an ar- 
“at may be deduced, that these will 
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form a most isyportant accession of strength 
to our cavalry, and effectually preclude the 
necessity of further increasing the establish- 
meut of soch an expensive branch of our re- 
gular forces: ‘This accession must certainly 
appear, upon paper, to be great, and adequate 
for every purpose; but what field services 
are we to expect from tiis aggregate body of 
volunteer and yeomanry Woops on the event 
of their being called out? Have they ever 
been brigaded to act in concert? Are they 
capable of performing together those neces- 
sary evalutions, the combined reialive move- 
ments, and various changes of position whith 
are required in lines? The respectability of 
their military appearance, and their unques- 
tionable zeal to be useful, will little avail 
them in the tace of an experienced and des- 
perate enemy. Their horses which have 
never been accustomed to, or even heard the 
fire of a Jine of infantry; the natural confu- 
sjon which must attead such raw and inex- 
perienced horsemen, together with the want 

of proper leaders to conduct them amidst the 
dangerous and complicated movements ne- 
cessary to be performed amidst the tremen- 
dous fire of artilery and smail arms; tf un- 
der all these unfortanate disadvantages they 
should be Irft to themselves, they mast i- 
evitably be lost; or sHould they act in cay- 
cert with the regular cavalry, it is impossible 
to foresee what dangerous an effect their 
confusion must produce upon the latter; 4 
that universal route and irretrievable defeat 
might ensu¢ to the whole. Those only who 
have seen real service can truly imagine the 
indiscribable effect which the contsgion of 
panic, the natural concomitant of contdsion, 
produces oftentimes in the bravest and most 
veteran troops, and which experience shews 
has occasioned the Joss of matty important 
bates. ‘The catise of this, in general, origt- 

nating from the contusion and ‘trepide- 
tion of raw unpractised troops, when mixed 

with others in-line. I need not mention 

their total unfitness to act in detached bodies 

near the enemy, as none but veteran_troops, 
perfectly acquainted with mounted field da- 

ties, can possibly be employed on such set- 

vice to any advantage; a kind of servide 

which would require the mostactive,and ex 

perienced of: our finest light troops. +The 

gallant and meritorious ‘services wh eh the 
Irish yeomanry performed during .the late; 
unfortunate commotion in that country, de 
cidedly point out the proper:spheéreiof em 
ployment and action: for their brethrem here, 

To preserve internal tranquility: and civil 
order in the country, whilst the regolar, 

troops are drawo out upon ; the onda; holds, 


out to them a yery extensiveand responsible 
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line of duty, for which they are most peca- 
liarly adapted ; and to perform which effec- 
tually, their numbers are barely adequate, 
To be the safeguards of public as well as in- 
dividual property, to keep up the necessary 
communication of the interior with the ar- 
mies on the coast, to protect, to conduct and 
expedite every kind of necessary supplies, 
to convey dispatches, and mainiain the ne- 
cessary relations of every kind between the 
army and the country; such various and 
important services wil! be a sufficient field 
to them for a display of their most active ex- 
ertions and patriotic zeal. —— Having consi- 
dered the indispensable necessity of an im- 
mediate augmentation of the cavalry taking 
place ; I shall now recur to the only remain- 
ing resources in the country, by means of 
which this can possibly be accomp!ished.— 
As it appears sufficiently obvious that the 
above mentioned augmentation of the caval- 
ry cannot possibly succeed, according to the 
present established mode of the recruiting 
service, the whole system of which, at this 
momen’, militates so strongly against the ca- 
valry, in consequence of the inspecting field 
officers of districts, by the most shamefully 
partial and onwarrantable privilege they give 
to the infantry of the line over that of the 
cavalry, in passing of them by intermediate 
approval; by means of which numbers of 
recruits fit for the cavalry are rejected by 
them. In order that the infantry may reap 
the advantage, upon the most frivolous and 
vexatious pretences, every obstacle is siu 

diously thrown in the way of cavalry officers, 
in order to oppose their success, and to gra- 
tiiy their own partiality to the zz/fantry, from 
Which the whole of these inspecting field- 
Gtlicers without scarce an exception have 
been appointed: 1 need vot hesitate to af- 

firm, that unless some adequate and decisive 
steps are immediately taken by the Com- 
mhander in Chief to put a stop to this shame- 
fal and hurtful conduct af these field-officers, 
that the recruiting of the cavalry will be en- 

tirely snnihilated. ‘This flagrant and grow- 
ing irregularity might easily be remedied, by 
appointing a proportionate number of those 
Wxpecting field-othicers from the cavalry, by 

means Of which, a proper counterpoise to the 
uhdue influence of the infantry would be es- 

tablished, and the regulation for the general 

recruiting service put into impartial execu- 

tion, and ‘implicitly adhered to --— In con- 

seQuence, therefore, of the inseparable obsta- 

cles, which at.present oppose every prospect 

of from the present mode of recruit- 

ing tht caysiry, t will be found, from con- 

dlusive Yetvence , ' at no alternative what- 


*  @verxempins to: citectung their augmenta- 
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tion, but.a government order of perMission 
for the voluntary enlistment of soldiers f; m) 


the army of reserve or militia. [ do hot 
mean that a bounty should be indiserim). 
nately offered to every man who might be 
inclined to transfer his services to the ca. 
vairy, but that a certain number of young, 
active, and robust men, constitutionally fit 
for al] the variety of laborious duties required 


| of dragoons should be selected from eacl 


battalion. For this purpose two experienced 
general officers might be appointed to form 
thesn into two classes, one for the heavy, the 
other for the light cavalry ; as however, the 
most extended services of light regiments 
will be most particularly wanted at this cri- 
sis, a decided preference should, at the same 
time, be given to the latter, in order to have 
its numbers completed first.. Should the full 
bounty alone, which is allowed by govern- 
ment in the regular recruiting service be of- 
tered to these battalions for this purpose, I 
need not hesitate to affirm, that more than 
two thirds would volunteer their services 
into the cavalry, such a-general fondness and 
emulation British soldiers enteriain to serve 
in the horse; and on such a pressing exi- 
gency as the present, it would be highly im- 
politic in government not to encourage this 
generous and honourable predilection they 
entertain for the cavairy. As the complete 
formation of a dragoon naturally presup- 
poses his having been instructed im all the 
dismounted: duties, in common with those ot 
the infantry soldiers, previous to his having 
been instructed in the manage, and being 
taught the mounted duties; it must be 4 
most important consideration to have the 
augmentation filled up with such men as are 
already formed on foot; and as their services 
might, ia a very short period, be required, 4 
very inconsiderable space of time would be 
requisite under the auspices of regular dis- 
cipline, to render them sufiiciently acquaint 
ed and expert in the mounted exercises. It 
might here be adduced as an argumei 
against the mode of raising men for the aug~ 
mentation, that a sufficient number of 
horses could not be procured to mount oan 
recruits within the necessary period, this may 
be partially true; bat was goverument a 
undertake, of itself, the purchase of all the 
remount horses for regiments of cavalry; 
instead of this important affair being com 
signed, as it ally is, to colonels, or com> 
manding ofa of regiments, Very _ 
derable advantages would accrue to the pu 

lic. Horses of a very superior kind to a 
whieh are at present purchased would ed 
procured, and the number wanted procu’ ~ 
within a shorter period of ume. | Eves 
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this moment were agents employed by go- 
vernment, for the purchase of horses in the 
dijerent districts, and a judicious commis- 
Joned officer appointed in each to pass 
them, and afterwards conducted to Certain 
dépots established for that purpose, where 
ther could be instantly formed tor the ranks, 
previous to their being finally sent to their 
respective regiments to which they might be 
appointed, would be a most eligible aad be- 
neficial cireumstance.———Since the neces- 
sity of recraiting the cavalry from the batta- 
lion of reserve and militia first occurred to 
me, a circular order has been issued by the 
Commander in Chief for permission to such 
men ot the battalions of reserve as were in- 
clined, to extend their services to the ar- 
tilery, foot guards, and line, to an unlimited 
period, by voluntary enlistment ; the period 
for putting this in execution is preseribed 
and limited very short; it appears, however; 
very singular, that on this oceasion, the ca- 
valry, who ought to have been the first to 
which this permission should have been ex- 
tended, should be peculiarly excluded; and 
ean only be accounted for by this very sin- 
gular reason, that all those military charac- 
tets who are officially attendant or in the 
confidence of the Commander in Chief, 
infantry officers from the guards, who 
are either not acquainted with the natare 
and utility of cavalry, or must, from a strange 
persuasion of sentiment, have induced H. R. 
Highness to sacrifice that which is calcu- 
lated for the general good and safety of the 
nation, to personal. accommodations and 
serving the private interests of friends. 
ltisto be hoped, however, that the horse- 
guards will begin to take more liberal and 
extended views into the service, solely di- 
rected and compelled by pure and disinte- 
rested motives to serve that country, which 





*o munificently rewards every depariment of 


the military: from the commencement of 
such an era, we may fondly anticipate once 
more the renovation of the laureled fields of 
Cressy and Agincourt ; and the British em- 
pire once more proudly assert her pre-emi- 
ience among the nations, as not only ‘the 
‘cat of the sciences, but the nurse of heroes 
and of arms. Maxce.uvus. 
Suffolk, 20th Nov. 1803. 





Rowsawp Hire, Mr. Sueripan, THE 
OLUNTEBKS AND THE HoTrenTOTS. 


ie an incorrect statement of 
es, took: place at the Rev. Rowland Hill's 
> Pi on Sunday last, has crept into most 
theses dai y papers, I rely upon your candour 
“80 insertion of the following account in 
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your valuable Weekly Register:—I9 conse- 
quence of its being announced by public ad- 
vertisement, that the Reverend Gentleman 
intended to preach a sermon to the Volun- 
teers, a great concourse of people assem- 


bled at the Chapel. 
Volunteers was making for the Chapel over 
Blackfriars Bridge, and im a}l directions 
leading to the Chapel, trom about half past 
one oclock till past three, ~—EKvery precau- 
tion was adopted to keep order; the door 
nearest to Blackfriars Dridge was opened at 
(wo o'clock, tor the reception of the Volun- 
teers only to the gallery; those who were 
admitted to the principal seats, or those in- 
closed round the pulpit, were admitted 
through the area of Mr. Hill's house, where 
constables attended to keep order.——bBy 
three o'clock the gallery was completely 
filled, and it was one of the grandest military 
spectacles ever beheld. Near two thousand 
were supposed to be there ; and the Chapel 
being of an octagon forin, every man was to 
be seen at one view. ~—— ihe eenter door 
was then opened for the reception of specta- 
tors to thase seats which are allotted to per- 
sons who attend the Chapel, free of expense. 
The pressure to gain admittance exceeds all 
description. The screams of: the women 
were heard for a considerable distance.—— 
A seat was fitted up for Mr. Sheridan in the 
gallery, on the right hand side of the pulpit. 
He was coducted to it by the Rev. Mr. Jay, 
the Evening Lecturer, and the venerable 
Mrs. Martha Wigmore, wha has been pew- 
opener to the Chapel for three aud thirty 
years, and is upwards of three-score and ten, 


Mr. Sheridan was dressei in the uniform of 


the St. James's Volunteers. He looked re- 
tnarkably well, and was''in the highest spi- 
riti.—-—The Hottentots, lately brooght to 
England by the Missionaries, dad been in- 
viied upon the occasion, and were seated in 
the reading desk to the Jeft of the palpit.— 
The service commenced by singing the 100th 
Psalm. The curate then read @ chapter out 
of Deuteronomy and Kyhesians.. ‘Lhe Vo- 
lunteers, after that, sung a hymy to the tuye 
“« God save the King!" Mr. Hill then went 
to prayer; apd another hymn was afterwards 
sung. Mr, Hill then took his tex® som the 
20th Psalm, and 7th and 8th vers¢s.—-— The 
Rev. Gentleman commenced bis discourse 
with a very excellent and appropriate paue-. 
gyric on the patriotic conduct of, the Volua- 


‘teers, in gallantly standing forward in the 


defence of their country. Under the second 
head, he spoke in very high tetms of the ex-: 
cellence of the government of this country, 
and then compared this governmept with 
that of France. He concluded with obset- 
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831) 
vations on his text, as applicable to the pre- 
sent times: told the Volunteers of the good- 
ness of their cause, and desired them to trust 


- to God for success. —~— After the sermon, a 


hymn was sung to the tune of “ Rele Bri- 
« tapnia!” the words were by Mr. Heil; 
they are a parody on those of that admirable 
song beginning thus: 
‘© When fesus first at Heaven’s comman{.” 
The hymn was sung by about five 
thousand persons, assembled in the Cha- 
pel, accompanied by a very powerful or- 
gan, which had a surprising and grand 
effect. ——Mr, Sheridan was observed to join 
in the chorus with peculisr fervency.—— 
——-The heat was so excessive, that several 
of the Volunteers were obliged to retire fiom 
indisposition. An alarm was raised on one 
of the staircases, that the gallery was fail- 
ing, when nombers ran out, and had this 
reached the inside of the chapel the most 
serious comsequences must have ensued.—— 
Several thousand Volunteers, as well as 
others, remained on the outside of the cha- 
pel during the whole time of divine service. 
-——Afler the service was over, Mr. Sheri- 
dan was conducted to the vestry room, 
where, together with the Reverend Preacher 
and the Hottentots, he partook of some re- 
freshimeats, and continued for soine time in 
close conversation with those interesting 
strangers. He explained to them, by their 
interpreter, the nature of the Volunteer Sys- 
tem, which met with their cordial approba- 
tion. He aftetwards put to them some close 
qnestions as to their religious ‘experiences, 
which they answered in a manner much to 
his satisfaction. ——So great was the anxiet 
of the relations of the Volunteers, to behold 
the Hopourable Senator who had sé gene- 
rouslystepped forward to move the thanks 
of the House of \ommons in their behalf, 
that several thousands remained in the Sar- 
rey Road for more then two hours after the 
chapel was closed; and Mr. Sheridan, on- 
derstanding that it was. their intention to 
chair > was at last obliced to borrow the 
wig and cassock of the Reverend Preacher, 
by which means be mace his way through 
the. poguiace, without being discovered, 
—-rl temajn, Sir, yotr humble Servant, 
| Joun Snutn. 
Union Sereet, Dec. 7, 1803, > 
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» 
Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer, liaving an. 
peared in the other public priots, sonie sur. 
prize may, perhaps, be exciied at its po 
appearing in the Politics) Register; bur. 
when reflection shal! have taken place of 
curiosity, I trust, that there will be foun4 
but very few of my Readers, who will dis. 
approve of the omission. A correspond. 
ence between the Prixce and the Minister | 
should have thought myself at full liberty 
to publish, and also to comment on ; bat, 
from publishing the letters, which are here 
alluded to, 1 am with-heid by all the notions 
which I entertain of the Royal character, 
and by all the principles which liave hithe: 
been the guide of my publie conduct. Th re 
may, however, be some-persons, who will be 
disappointed at not seeing the correspond. 
ence in the Political Register, and who will, 
pethaps,deny,that, after its appearance iu every 
other periodical work, it ought to be excluded 
from mine, If this opinion should operate 
to the prejudice of ‘my labours in general, | 
shall be'sorry; if it should injure the cause 
which 1 have éspoused; [ shell still more sore- 
ly lament; bat, neither this consideration, 
nor any other, shall induce me, either now 
or at any future period, to be instramenta' in 
communicating to the-world, or in patting 
upon record, the documents im question ; 
and my further resolution is, never to. make, 
or to admit into my work, any comment on 
them, or allusion to them; a reso'ution 
which has been dictated by that profound 
respect and veneration which I entertain to- 
wards all the Royal Persons concerned, and 
particularly towards my Sovereign, to whom 
Tam bound by the’ ties: of affection, gra\t 
tude, and#aliegiance, and whose ‘sacred office 
and person God has commanded me to ho- 
nour. 


————.— 





—— 


NOTIFICATIONS, 

Several articles, intended-for insertion this week, 
are unavoidably postponed, till next. Amores 
others the: article respecting the Oxroro Volun- 
teers, wHich was omiitted last week owing 0 4 
mistake arising trom tlre mode of conveyance. ‘ 

The Analyiical and Comparative View of the 
P.mphlets relative to_Messrs. Addington and Pitt 
wastoo Jong to be inscried entire 10 this shect- 
That artitig therefore, together with some fet- 
marks oo the conduct of ministers with segare 
iteland, and on the accdurits Jately present 
parliament, will appear in a double sheet ¢ 
weck, pe : De. 

Tbe second No. of Cobbett’s Perliamentary 











hates is published this day, and is sold by all “— 
persons who sell the Reg ster —Genth mes re- 
wish t> have this work sent to the country, hod 
spectfully reminded, that it has fe stamp, ane ¢ 
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